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troops from Ireland, but these were more than counterbalanced
by the accession to the popular cause of the well-organised and
well-disciplined Scottish army, 21,000 strong. Charles appears
to have had some shadowy and vague plan for uniting to his
own army, stationed about Oxford, those of Newcastle from
the north and Hopton from the south-west, with the ultimate
purpose of a general advance on London, but was not competent
enough to carry it^out. Hopton, after overrunning Wessex, was
checked at Cheriton, and Newcastle's army was broken at
Marston Moor in Yorkshire. Meanwhile, after three years of
war, the conduct of operations on the Parliament side was fall-
ing more and more into the hands of a body of resolute and
determined men, led by Oliver Cromwell, who realised that
decisive military victory, the sole solution of the contest, could
be achieved only by the provision of a disciplined and reliable
fighting force. This he set to work to secure, and by the spring
of 1645 the " New Model " army had come into being. This
body of troops, little stronger than a present-day division, in
less than a year of campaigning crushed the Royalist resistance
everywhere and made itself master of England.
III. THE " NEW MODEL " ARMY
The New Model, when first raised, had as nucleus three of
the original Parliamentary armies, and was made up to its
regulation strength of 7600 cavalry and 14,400 infantry by
recruits compulsorily enrolled. This method of filling its
ranks was not abandoned till 1651; that is, after the victorious
termination of the Civil Wars and the complete establishment
of the supremacy of the Parliament throughout the British
Isles. Once this had been achieved, the "New Model", which
originally had been only one of several forces at the disposal of
the Parliament, and had gradually absorbed the others as the
years passed, could safely rely on voluntary recruiting. At this
date its strength had been increased more than threefold, so that
it numbered close on 70,000 of all arms.
Its first Commander-in-Chief was Sir Thomas Fairfax, who
led it to complete victory in the First Civil War, and only
resigned his post before the Scotch campaign of 1650, in which
pear Oliver Cromwell succeeded him, retaining his position
mtil his death eight years later. On the headquarters staif
>f the army were the Lieutenant-General in command of
he horse and the Major-General in command of the foot,
ind various other heads of services and departments ^ in
Charge of artillery, engineers, intelligence and commissariat.
These high officers upon occasion formed the council of war,